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juries kept up the memory of the old regulations against inmates.95 The
crowded manner of living in London was also due in part to social
custom and tradition as well as to economic causes. The shopkeeper or
the well-to-do artisan who was in the proud position of a housekeeper
lived in one or two rooms and let the rest as a matter of course. Servants
and apprentices slept in the kitchen, the shop or the garret as a matter
of course. The pupils in expensive boarding-schools slept two in a
bed.96 The cramped way of life of the comfortably-off classes is illus-
trated by the popularity of beds concealed in various articles of furniture.
London cabinet-makers made beds which masqueraded in the daytime
as tables, toilet-tables, bureaus, cupboards and bookcases.97 All classes
lived so much at coffee-houses, alehouses or clubs that house-room was
a secondary consideration. *A man might live in a garret at eighteen-
pence a week,* as Johnson was told before he came to London in 1737,
* few people would inquire where he lodged and if they did it was easy
to say, "Sir, I am to be found at such a place".* The necessary 'good
address* was provided by the coffee-house or tavern.
In this, as in other things, the eighteenth century was a stage in the
transition from medieval conditions. Space and air first became a luxury
of the rich and the demand for it gradually spread from class to class.
There was a perpetual contest between the pressure of population on
house-room and the growth of London in bricks and mortar, but it is
clear that in the eighteenth century bricks and mortar were gaining
ground, largely owing to that growing desire for a more spacious way
of life which was stigmatized as luxury. There was, however, a counter-
current from the ever-increasing flow of Irish immigrants who found
their way to the most crowded and unhealthy parts of the town and
helped to spread the disease that was always rife there.*
Although, for want of statistics, generalizations on housing condi-
tions are rash, yet certain conclusions may be drawn from the mass of
miscellaneous and incidental information which is available. In the first
place overcrowding was general Among its causes (besides the peren-
nial one of poverty) was the necessity for workers to live near their
place of work, owing to the absence of any means of cheap transport
and the unpleasantness and danger of walking through the streets, much
more the outskirts, of London after nightfall.
* See Chapter 3.